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Only one other book of al-Hamdanl, K. al-Djaw- 
haratayn al-‘atikatayn, on the two precious metals 
gold and silver, has been preserved and is being edited 
by Toll in Uppsala. Of the astrological work Sard?ir 
al-hikma a fragment has recently come to light (v. 
supra). Of the remaining works attributed to al- 
Hamdàni nothing has been recovered so far; some 
of these are cited in the Ik. Their titles are: (1) 
al-Siyar wa'l-akhbàr (= Iklil iii-v?), (2) Ayyám al- 
“arab, (3) al-Ya‘sib (on shooting and hunting), (4) 
al-Kwuwá (on medicine), (5) al-Zidj (astronomical 
tables), (6) -al-Tali* wa'l-mafárih (mentioned only 
in Kifti’s Inbáh). 

Bibliography: A. General: Brockelmann, 
I, 229/263, S I, 409; F. Wüstenfeld, Die Geschichts- 
schreiber der Araber, Gottingen 1882, no. rro; 
Hàdjdji Khalifa, passim; Sarkis, Mu‘djam, col. 73 
(s.v. Ibn al-Hà?ik); Bakri, Mu‘djam ma 'sta*djam, 
passim: Yàküt, passim; D. H. Müller, Südarabische 
Studien, Vienna 1877; O. Löfgren, Ein Hamdani- 
Fund (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 1935, vii; G. Sarton, 
Introduction to the history of science, i, 637; H. Suter, 
Mathematiker und Astronomen der Araber, Leipzig 
1900, 53. 

B. Biography: Sà'fid al-Andalusi, Tabakát 
al-umam, ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, 58-9; al-Kifti, 
Tarikh al-*ulamá?, ed. Lippert, 163; idem, Indah 
al-ruwah “alā anbáh al-nuháh, ed. Muh. Abu 
'-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1369, i, 279-284 (main 
biographical source); Yàküt, Irshad al-arib 
(GMS VI), iii, 1, 9; Suyüti, Bughyat al-wu‘ah, 
Cairo 1326, 217 (from Khazradji) ; short biographies 
in Firüzàbádli's K. al-Bulgha fi ta@rikh a?immat 
al-lugha (Berl. Ahlw. 10060, f. 63 b) and Ibn *Azm's 
Dustür al-idam (Berl. Ahlw. 9876/7, f. 50 b). 

C. Editions and translations: (1) Sifa: Al- 
Hamdént’s Geographie der arab. Halbinsel, ed. 
D. H. Müller, i-ii, Leiden 1884-1891; L. Forrer, 
Stidarabien nach al-Hamdani’s "Beschreibung der 
arab. Halbinsel", Leipzig 1942 = Abhandl. für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXVII/3 (partial 
translation); (2) IAlil: i-i (and al-Kasida al- 
Dámigha): Facsimile edition, Berlin 1943; i: ed. 
O. Lófgren, fasc. 1-2 (Uppsala 1954/65) — Biblio- 
theca Ekmaniana 58; ed. Muh. b. *Ali al-Akwa* 
al-Hiwáli, Cairo 1383/1963; ii (last section) ed. 
Löfgren: al-Hamdàni, Südarabisches Mustabih, 
Uppsala 1954 = Bibl. Ekmaniana 57; viii: D. H. 
Müller, Die Burgen u. Schlösser Südarabiens nach 
dem Iklil des Hamdént, i-ii, Vienna 1879-81 = 
SBAk. Wien, phil.-hist. Classe, xciv-xcvii; idem, 
Auszüge aus dem VIII. Buche des Ikltl, Vienna 
1899 =  Südarab. Alterthümer im Kunsthist. 
Hofmuseum, 80-95; ed. Anastas Màri al-Karmali, 
Baghdad 1931; ed. Nabih Amin Faris, Princeton 
1940; idem, The antiquities of South Arabia (trans- 
lation), Princeton 1938 = Princeton Oriental Texts, 
iii; x: ed. Muhibb al-Din al- Khatib, Cairo 1368/1949 

(O. LOFGREN) 

HAMDANIDS, three families of the Bani 
Hamdan whose tribal rule over San‘a’ and its depend- 
encies extended from 481-570/1088-1175. Throughout 
Yemen’s long history of political anarchy, the large 
and powerful tribe of Hamdan [q.v.], many of whose 
members were Shi“, either of the Zaydi or Isma‘ili 
sect, often imposed their rule over San‘a? and its 
environs whenever there was a decline of a larger 
dynastic state. Such was the case with the weakening 
of the Sulayhid [g.v.] dynasty, whose members were 
of a sub-tribe of the Hamdan, towards the end of the 
sth/11th century. 

Upon the transfer of the capital of the Sulayhid 


state from San‘a? to Dhü Djibla in 481/1088-89 by 
the second ruler of this Fatimid dynasty, al-Mukar- 
ram Ahmad, *Imràn b. al-Fadl, one of the leaders of 
the Bani Hamdan from the sub-tribe of al-Yàm, 
and As‘ad b. Shihab, maternal uncle of al-Mukarram 
Ahmad, were appointed as the Sulayhid governors 
over San‘a’. On the death of al-Mansir Saba, the 
third Sulayhid ruler, in 492/1098-99, and the resul- 
tant decline of his state, the rule of San‘a? passed 
more directly into the hands of the Banü Hamdàn 
in the person of Hatim b. al-Ghashim al-Mughallasi. 

Hátim died four years later and was succeeded by 
his second son, ‘Abd Allah. Intratribal strife, perhaps 
in part caused by sectarian differences, began, with 
control of San‘a? as the prize; only two years after 
‘Abd Allāh came into power, and although he was 
recognized as a just ruler, he was killed by poison in 
504/1110-11. He in turn was succeeded by his younger 
brother, Ma‘n b. Hatim. By now the dissension in 
the tribe had reached full force, with the elders, led 
by the Kadi Ahmad b. ‘Imran, son of the former 
Sulayhid governor, ranged against Ma‘n while a 
large group of the tribe came to his support. At length, 
in.510/1116, Ma‘n was deposed and imprisoned by the 
Kadi Ahmad, and the tribal control of the city passed 
into the hands of another Hamdanid family. 

Hisham b. Kubayb (not Kubbayt as in Lane-Poole) 
b. Rusab and his brother, al-Humas, ruled in succes- 
sion for the next seventeen years (the year of Hi- 
shám's death is not known). Upon the demise of al- 
Humas, in 527/1132-33, he was followed by his son 
Hatim. With the continuance of tribal discord the 
San*ànis rose in revolt and deposed Hatim in favour 
of Hamid al-Dawla Hatim, the son of the Kadi 
Ahmad b. *Imràn, in 533/1138-39. He is reported to 
have entered San‘a? with zoo Hamdani horsemen in 
support of his régime. 

By this time Yemen had reverted to its usual state 
of political and religious anarchy with the maim 
towns and districts of both the coast and the high- 
lands in the hands of local independent rulers, a 
condition ripe for the rise of religious reformers and 
adventurers. One of these reformers was the Imàm al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad, a direct descendant in the 
sixth generation from al-Hadi ila 'l-Hakl Yahya, 
the founder of the Zaydi sect in the Yemen. Al- 
Mutawakkil Ahmad, rising in 532/1137-38, proclaimed 
his leadership of the Zaydis in their chief centre, 
Sa*da, and set out to conquer the highlands, taking 
Nadjran, al-Djawf, and al-Zàhir before marching 
against San'à? In 545/1150-51 he attacked and 
defeated Hamid al-Dawla, but was unable to seize 
San‘a? from the Hamdanids. 

On the death of Hamid al-Dawla in 556/1161 
control over San‘a? passed to his son, ‘Ali b. Hatim, 
during whose reign the Mahdid {g.v.] ruler of Zabid 
in the Tihàma began his campaigns for territorial 
conquest and the spread of the apostate religious 
doctrines instituted by his father, ‘Ali b. Mahdi 
(d. 554/1159). In 568/1172-73 the Mahdid attacked 
the Zuray‘id [g.v.] ruler of ‘Adan by laying siege to 
the city. The Zuray‘ids, unable to withstand the 
Mahdids alone, requested and received the assistance 
of ‘Ali b. Hatim and that of two other Hamdanid 
tribes of the highlands. In a series of encounters 
during the first part of 569/1173 the Mahdid was 
driven back to the Tihama by the allies. 

Shortly after the return of ‘Ali b. Hatim to San‘a? 
the Ayyübids under Turan Shah reached the out- 
skirts of the city in their conquest of Yemen. ‘Ali 
fled to the safety of his mountain fortress leaving 
the city open to the invaders, and with the capture 
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of San‘a? by the Ayyübids in 570/1174-75 the Fatimid 
rule of the Hamd§anids of nearly a century came to a 
close. 

Bibltography: al-Khazradji, al-Kifaya (MS 
Brit. Mus., Or. 6941, fols. 47a-55a); H. C. Kay, 
Yaman, its early mediaeval history, London 1892, 
index; Abū Makhrama, Ta?rikh Thaghr ‘Adan, in O. 
Lófgren, Arabische Texte zur Kenntnis der Stadt 
Aden, Uppsala 1936-50, index. 

(C. L. GEDDES) 

HAMDANIDS, Taghlibi Arab family which, in 
the 4th/1cth century, provided two minor dynas- 
ties, which arose, owing to the decadence of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate, in Mesopotamia or Djazira 
(Mosul) and in Syria (Aleppo), and whose most 
distinguished representative was the amir of Aleppo, 
Sayf al-Dawla. 

The Hamdànids are descended from ‘Adi b. 
Usama... b. Taghlib, which is why they are called 
Taghlibis and *Adawis (see their genealogical tree 
in Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, C, 32 and in M. Canard, 
Histoire de la dynastie des H'amdánides de Jazira et 
de Syrie, i, Algiers 1951, 287-8; cf. the appendix to 
the edition of the Diwan of Abū Firás by S. Dahan, 
Beirut 1944). They came originally from Barka‘id 
in the eastern part of the Djazira (on Barka‘id, see 
M. Canard, op. cit., 105). 

The first Hamdanids. The first member of the 
family on whom historical information is available 
is Hamdan b. Hamdin b. al-Hárith, who appears in 
254/868 with other Taghlibis in an army which was 
fighting against the Khāridjīis of Djazira, but is 
found from 266/879-80 onwards, and particularly in 
272/885-6, among the Kháridjis, whence his nick- 
name of al-Shàri. In 279/892-3, at the time when al- 
Mu‘tadid assumed power and decided to re-establish 
the authority of the caliph in Djazira, Hamdan b. 
Hamdün was in possession of certain places there, 
including Màridin, and, on the left bank of the Tigris, 
Ardumusht (on this place see M. Canard, of. cit., 
112 and passim). In 282/895, the caliph seized Māri- 
din, which Hamdan had left; then his troops took 
Ardumusht, which Hamdàn's son, Husayn, who had 
been left to guard the fortress while his father fled, 
yielded to the caliph's forces, himself going over to 
the caliph's side. After a vigorous pursuit along both 
banks of the Tigris, Hamdan gave himself up to the 
caliph outside Mosul and was imprisoned. (On this 
episode, see M. Canard, op. cit., 301-2; Ibn al-Mu‘tazz, 
apud Lang, Mu‘tadid als Prinz und Regent ..., in 
ZDMG, xli, 243; Abū Firas, Diwan, ed. Dahan, 148, 
in the great kasida which he wrote in praise of his 
family.) 

His son Husayn b. Hamdan, now on the side of the 
caliph, gave the latter valuable support in the fight- 
ing against the Kharidjis and their leader Hàrün al- 
Shari, It was due to him that Hàrün was captured, 
and the grateful caliph rewarded him by pardoning 
his father Hamdan and granting him the command 
of a corps of Taghlibi horsemen, which several mem- 
bers of the family joined. He took part in the fight- 
ing in the Djabal against Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Abi Dulaf [see DULAFIDs] in 283/896, and in the ex- 
peditions against the Karmatis. During the caliphate 
of al-Muktafi, he was responsible in 291/903, under 
the orders of Muhammad b. Sulaymàn, sgáhib diwan 
al-djaysh, for the victory in Syria over the Sahib 
al-Khal, who was captured. He also took part in 
Muhammad b. Sulaymàn's expedition in which he 
re-conquered Egypt from the last Tülünid ruler in 
292/904-5, refusing to accept the governorship of 
Egypt. He again fought the Karmatis in Syria-in 


295/907-8. Having taken part in the conspiracy to 
put Ibn al-Mu‘tazz on the throne in 296/December 
908, he fled after the plot failed. His brother, Abu 
'l-Haydjà? ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, was ordered to 
pursue him but was unable to overtake him. Husayn 
finally asked for amdn through the mediation of his 
brother Ibrahim, which was granted. He was even 
appointed governor of Kumm and Kashan in the 
Djabal. He returned to Baghdad and received in 
298/910-11 the governorship of the Diyàr Rabia. But 
he quarrelled with the vizier ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, revolted, 
and was captured by the eunuch Mu’nis in 303/916. 
He was imprisoned, and put to death in 306/918 in 
circumstances which are obscure, perhaps as the 
result of a Shi conspiracy in which he is said to 
have take part while in prison, for he had pronounced 
Shi sympathies (see M. Canard, op. cit., 330-1, 
338-9). 

Husayn's brothers, ‘Abd Allah Abu 'l-Haydjà?, 
Ibrahim, Dawid and Sa‘id, had remained loyal to 
the caliph. The first had been appointed governor 
of Mosul in 293/905-6. He subdued the Kurds of 
the region, directed, as has been said, the operations 
against his brother Husayn in 297, but in 301/913-4 
was dismissed for reasons which are not clear, 
revolted, but then gave himself up to Mu’nis, was 
pardoned and was re-instated as governor of Mosul in 
302/914-5. He was under suspicion at the time of 
Husayn's revolt in 303, and for a time both he and 
his brother Ibráhim were imprisoned. Soon he was 
again given a command in the army, and fought 
under Mu?nis against Yüsuf b. Abi ’l-Sādj, the gover- 
nor of Adharbaydjan and Armenia, who revolted in 
307/919. His brother Ibrahim was appointed gover- 
nor of the Diyàr Rabi‘a in 307 (being succeeded, on 
his death in 308, by his brother Dawid); while Abu 
']-Haydjà? was appointed in 308/920 governor of the 
Tarik Khurásàn and Dinawar and was re-appointed 
in 313/925-6 to the governorship of Mosul as well, to 
which were shortly added the regions of Bazabda 
and of Kardà on the left bank of the Tigris. Abu 
'l-Haydjà? was to retain these positions until his 
death in 317/929; in the history of the caliphate he 
played an active political and military róle which 
took him away from Mosul, where he left as his 
lieutenant his son al-Hasan, the future Nasir al- 
Dawla. In 311/923-4 he was given the task of en- 
suring the security of the Pilgrimage route: on his 
return he was attacked by the Karmati Abü Tàhir 
Sulaymàn and taken prisoner, but was freed in 312/ 
928. In 315/927-8, the Karmatis had reached ‘Ayn 
al-Tamr near al-Anbàr on the Euphrates and pre- 
sented a serious threat to Baghdad. Abu 'l-Haydjà?, 
with his three brothers Sulayman, Sa‘id and Nasr, 
served in the army sent to halt the Karmatis. 
According to one tradition, it was due to the initiative 
of Abu 'l-Haydjà?, who persuaded the commander 
of the army to destroy the bridge over the Nahr 
Zubàra, that Baghdad was saved and the Karmatis 
forced to turn their attentions elsewhere. 

However, Hàrün b. Gharib, the son of the maternal 
uncle of the caliph al-Muktadir, was ambitious to 
take the place of the cominander-in-chief, the eunuch 
Munis, who was friendly to the Hamdànids. Having 
obtained the governorship of the Djabal, he dismissed 
Abu 'l-Haydjà? from his governorship of Dinawar. 
Abu 'l-Haydj23? then came with his troops to Baghdad. 
He took part in the conspiracy which came to a head 
at the beginning of 317/February 929 and whose 
aim was to overthrow al-Muktadir and to replace him 
by his brother Muhammad al-Kàhir. Working closely 
with the chief of police, Nàzük, he played a very 
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important part in the conspiracy and it was he who 
installed al-Kahir in the palace and procured al- 
Muktadir’s abdication; at the same time, keeping his 
own interests in view, he caused to be bestowed on 
himself the governorship of a wide area. But there 
arose a counter-revolt; the new caliph was besieged 
in his palace and Abu 'l-Haydjà? died her ically 
defending al-Kàhir to the end. Al-Muktadir, returned 
to power, evinced the most profound grief at Abu 
']l--Haydjà?'s death. 

Abu ’l-Haydja? was at this period the most notable 
member of the Hamdànid family. His great qualities 
of valour and generosity and his frank and inde- 
pendent spirit commanded respect and were univer- 
sally esteemed. But he possessed also the spirit of 
intrigue which was characteristic of the great feudal 
lords of the time and he was finally the cause of his 
own undoing. Aba Firas gives him an important 
place in his kasida and praises his powerful sword- 
strokes. Like Husayn, and probably the whole 
family, he had definite Shici tendencies, which were 
to re-appear in his son Sayf al-Dawla: Ibn Hawkal 
mentions that he was responsible for the restoration 
of the tomb of ‘Ali at Küfa (on Abu 'l-Haydjà , see 
M. Canard, op. cit., 341-76, and on his brothers, ibid., 
378-81). 

Abu 'l-Haydjà?"s two sons were to be the most 
famous members of the Hamdànid family and, in- 
heriting their father's prestige, were to follow his 
political example and to make renowned the two 
emirates, Mosul and Aleppo, which they governed. 
But Abu ’l-Haydja? may be considered as the founder 
of the emirate of Mosul and of the Hamdanid dynasty. 

The Hamdànid emirate of Mosul. Al-Hasan 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Hamdan, the son of Abu 'l-Haydjà? 
and the future Nasir al-Dawla, had at first some 
difficulty in making himself amir of Mosul. On his 
father’s death he inherited only a part of his domains, 
on the left bank of the Tigris, his claim to Mosul 
being denied. He regained it in 318/930, however, but 
was deprived of it again as a result of the intrigues 
of his uncles, Nasr and Sa‘id, who left him only the 
western part of the Diyàr Rabi‘a. In 322/934 he 
again became master of Mosul and of the Diyàr 
Rabi‘a, but was ousted once again by his uncle Sa‘id, 
who was intriguing against him from Baghdad. He 
therefore rid himself of him by a villainous murder, 
then Mosul was re-occupied by the troops of the 
vizier Ibn Mukla. Hasan, who had fled to Armenia, 
prepared from there the re-conquest of Mosul. He 
defeated the lieutenants of the caliph and of the rival 
Taghlibi clan, the Banü Habib, who had sided with 
the caliph against him. At the beginning of 324/end of 
935, the caliph al-Radi finally appointed him gover- 
nor of Mosul and of the three provinces of the Dja- 
zira (Diyár Rabi‘a, Diyar Mudar and Diyar Bakr). 
He nevertheless had to fight, with the help of his 
younger brother ‘Ali, the future Sayf al-Dawla, in 
order to wrest Diyar Bakr from one of his former 
auxiliaries, a Daylami, and Diyar Mudar from some 
Kaysi tribes and an officer of the caliph. In 936 he 
was master of the whole of the Djazira and hence- 
forward was to be able to give free rein to his ambi- 
tions. 

The crisis in the caliphate which had forced the 
caliph al-Radi to hand over his powers to an amir 
al-umard@ gave rise to rivalry among all the candi- 
dates for this position. Hasan, with the power which 
the possession of a rich province gave him, desired the 
position and engaged in a conflict with the amir al-um- 
ara’, Badjkam [9.v.], who tried unsuccessfully to dis- 
possess him of Mosul. At one moment Hasan gave his 


support to another amir al-umara?, Ibn Rà?ik, and to 
the caliph al-Muttaki, who were being threatened by 
the ambitious Ahmad al-Baridi of Basra, but then had 
Ibn Ra?ik assassinated and himself took his place at 
Baghdad in 330/942 after having brought back the 
caliph to his capital (4 June 942). He had earlier 
received the title of Nasir al-Dawla (Defender of the 
dynasty), while his brother ‘Ali, who, with his 
cousin Husayn b. Sa‘id b. Hamdan, had helped 
him, received that of Sayf al-Dawla (Sword of the 
dynasty). Nasir al-Dawla governed the attenuated 
‘Abbasid empire for about a year, but had to give up 
the position to one of his officers who had led a revolt 
against him, the Turk Tüzün, and returned to Mosul. 
The caliph al-Muttaki quarrelled with Tüzün and 
put himself under the protection of the Hamdanid, 
but the latter, after being defeated by Tizin, 
abandoned the caliph who, after trying to gain the 
protection of the Ikhshid of Egypt, who was master 
of Syria, returned to Baghdad. Nasir al-Dawla then 
concluded in 332/944 a pact with Tüzün which 
assured him the governorship of the Djazira. Next 
he unsuccessfully opposed the Buwayhid Mu‘izz 
al-Dawla when in 334/January 946 the latter took 
possession of the capital, and concluded an agree- 
ment with him in 335/946. He was confirmed in his 
possessions and the Buwayhid even supported him 
when his troops revolted. But twice there was con- 
flict between them, in 337/948-9 and in 347/958-9, 
because of the Hamdanid’s refusal to fulfil his finan- 
cial obligations to the central power as represented 
by the Buwayhid. In 347 Nasir al-Dawla even had to 
take refuge with his brother Sayf al-Dawla, the 
master of Aleppo (from 336/948, see below), until 
the signing of a new treaty which Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
concluded with Sayt al-Dawla, regarding Nágir al- 
Dawla as the subordinate of his brother. Nasir al- 
Dawla was once again driven out of Mosul by 
Mu‘izz al-Dawla, and for the same reasons, in 353/964, 
but he was able to make a victorious return there 
with his sons. However, Mu‘izz al-Dawla would 
have dealings only with Abü Taghlib, the eldest son 
of Nàsir al-Dawla, who was already beginning to 
follow a policy of his own. 

This year 353 marks the decline of the power of 
Nasir al-Dawla, who, now old and in conflict with 
his sons, was deposed by them and exiled in 356/967 
to Ardumusht, where he died in 358/969. 

Nasir al-Dawla's power had extended over the 
Diyar Rabi‘a, Mosul, the districts on the left bank 
of the Tigris, and Rahba in the Diyàr Mudar. As we 
shall see, he had left the Diyàr Bakr to his brother 
Sayf al-Dawla, who also held the greater part of: the 
Diyar Mudar. At the beginning of his reign, Nasir al- 
Dawla had made two unsuccessful attempts, in 
324/935-6 and in 333/944, to extend his domination 
to Adharbaydjan. His penetration into Armenia in 
323/935 when he was forced to leave Mosul (see 
above) was also only temporary, and it is doubtful 
whether he was able to make his authority recognized 
there as Sayf al-Dawla did later. In the Byzantine 
war Nàsir al-Dawla played only a part of little im- 
portance (on the reign of Nasir al-Dawla see M. 
Canard, op. cit., 377-407, 409-52, 507-39, and art. 
NASIR AL-DAWLA). 

He was succeeded by his son Fadl Allàh Abü 
Taghlib al-Ghadanfar. Abü Taghlib came into con- 
flict first with his brother Hamdan, who alone had 
opposed the removal of Nasir al-Dawla and who had 
a certain amount of power at his command, for he 
held the governorship of Nisibis in the Diyàr Rabi‘a, 
of Màridin and of Rahba in the Diyar Mudar, and he 
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had in addition seized Rakka and Rafika after the 
death of Sayf al-Dawla of Aleppo. In order to fight 
against Hamdan, Abi Taghlib made an agreement 
with Bakhtiyàr, who had succeeded Mu‘izz al-Dawla 
at Baghdad, and Hamdan was forced to abandon his 
possessions and to flee to Baghdad. Bakhtiyar suc- 
ceeded in procuring his return to Rahba in 359/970; 
but the war between the two brothers recommenced, 
resulting in a battle, in which Hamdan mortally 
wounded another of his brothers, and in further 
quarrels in the Hamdanid family, several members 
of which abandoned Abū Taghlib. Hamdan was 
defeated, however, and again obliged to flee to Bagh- 
dad where he was joined at the end of 360/971 by 
his brother Abū Tahir Ibrahim. 

Abi Taghlib did not on the other hand enter into 
conflict with his cousin at Aleppo, Abu ’l-Ma‘ali 
Sharif, the successor of Sayf al-Dawla, who, having 
difficulties in Syria, tacitly accepted the nominal 
suzerainty of the emirate of Mosul over that of Aleppo 
which had been granted to Abü Taghlib by the caliph 
al-Muti‘, thus continuing the state of affairs which 
had existed during the time of Nàsir al-Dawla. Nor 
did he oppose Abü Taghlib's seizure of the Diyàr 
Bakr and the Diyàr Mudar. 

But Abü Taghlib's chief opponent was the Buway- 
hid Bakhtiyàr, master of the caliphate and the re- 
presentative of the central power to which the 
Hamdánid had to pay tribute. Hostility between 
the two was inevitable, especially as the Hamdanid’s 
ambition was to play in Baghdad the róle which had 
formerly been played by his father Nasir al-Dawla, 
and also as two of his brothers were there, one of 
whom especially, Hamdan, was urging Bakhtiyar 
to drive Abü Taghlib out of Mosul. At first Abü 
Taghlib and Bakhtiyàr followed a policy of alliance, 
which showed itself in their common attitude 
towards the Karmatis and the Fatimids, but in 
368/973, prompted by Hamdan, Bakhtiyàr undertook 
the conquest of Mosul and marched on the town. A 
shrewd move by Abü Taghlib in the direction of 
Baghdad led Bakhtiyár to negotiate. The terms of 
the agreement, which contained one clause requiring 
the Hamdànid to keep Baghdad supplied with wheat, 
were observed by neither side and hostilities re- 
commenced, ending in a new agreement in 974. 
Relations then improved, and Abü Taghlib, to whom 
Bakhtiyàr had persuaded the caliph to grant the 
lakab of “Uddat al-Dawla, gave the Buwayhid his 
support against the rebel Turkish leaders and ad- 
vanced even as far as Baghdad. But it was due to the 
intervention of the Buwayhid of Shiraz, ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (the son of Rukn al-Dawla of Rayy), that 
Bakhtiyar was restored to his throne at Baghdad. 
In 364/975 Abü Taghlib obtained a new treaty, 
which freed him from the payment of tribute. When 
*Aqud al-Dawla attempted, in 367/977, to gain for 
himself Bakhtiyar’s position at Baghdad and to send 
the latter to seek a new fortune in Syria, Abū Taghlib 
gave his support to Bakhtiyàr, who was trying to 
recapture Baghdad, on condition that his brother 
Hamdan, who was with Bakhtiyàr, was handed over 
to him; he then had Hamdan put to death. But the 
troops of Bakhtiyar and Abū Taghlib were defeated 
by ‘Adud al-Dawla in 367/978. The Buwayhid 
seized Mosul and forced Abū Taghlib to flee. He 
reached Nisibis, then Mayyafarikin, then Arzan and 
Armenia, then Hisn Ziyàd in the Byzantine terri- 
tory of Anzitene held by the Byzantine rebel Skleros, 
hoping to obtain his help by forming an alliance with 
him. But his hopes were disappointed; he returned 
towards Amid without encountering any opposition 





from the Buwayhid troops who were engaged in 
besieging Mayyáfàrikin. After the capture of this 
town in 368/978, Abü Taghlib no longer felt secure 
and turned towards Rahba. From there he tried in 
vain to reach an agreement with ‘Adud al-Dawla, 
who was now master of the greater part of the Dja- 
zira, and decided to continue into Syria into Fatimid 
territory, while the Buwayhid army arrived to occupy 
the Diyar Mudar. Avoiding passing through the 
territory of his cousin at Aleppo, Sa*d al-Dawla, who 
had acknowledged the suzerainty of ‘Adud al- 
Dawla and had been invited by him to arrest the 
fugitive, he managed to reach the Hawràn. He hoped 
to enter Damascus and to obtain from the Fatimid 
caliph the governorship of this town, which at that 
time was in the hands of a rebel, al- Kassàm. But the 
latter prevented him from entering the town and 
Abü Taghlib, after some skirmishes, headed south- 
wards and reached Kafr *Akib on the Lake of Tiberias. 
He began negotiations with the Fatimid general 
Fadl and promised to help him to reconquer Damas- 
cus. But Fadl had undertaken to support Mufarridj 
b. Daghfal b. al-Djarrah, the master of Ramla, who 
was disturbed by the presence and the ambitions of 
Abü Taghlib. Fadl, violating his agreements, on the 
contrary promised Ramla to Abü Taghlib. Finally 
Abū Taghlib joined forces with the enemies of 
Mufarridj, the Bani ‘Ukayl, and with them embarked 
on an action against him. Mufarridj then appealed 
to Fadl. In the ensuing battle Abi Taghlib was 
taken prisoner by Mufarridj and put to death (369/ 
979) 

Abū Taghlib had had to endure violent Byzantine 
attacks in 361-2/972, but in the following year his 
lieutenant took prisoner the Domesticus Melias, who 
died in captivity. In /974, the Emperor in revenge 
ravaged Mesopotamia. It appears that about this 
time Abü Taghlib paid tribute to the Empire. At 
the time of the revolt of Skleros, after the death of 
John Tzimisces in /976, the Byzantine rebel relied 
on the help of Abü Taghlib, with whom he concluded 
a pact, and we have seen that in 368/978 he spent 
some time at Hisn Ziyàd, the headquarters of 
Skleros (on the reign of Abü Taghlib see M. Canard, 
oP. cit., 541-77, 838 ff.). 

The Hamdanid dynasty of Mosul ended tragically. 
It had indeed led a rather precarious existence from 
the time of the arrival at Baghdad of Mu‘izz al-Dawla. 

Abi Taghlib's sister, Djamila, who had fled with 
her brother, also met a tragic end. One tradition had 
it that she took her life after being handed over to 
*Adud al-Dawla. The other members of the Ham- 
danid family at Mosul, notably Abū Taghlib's two 
brothers Abū ‘Abd Allah Husayn and Abia Tahir 
Ibrahim, transferred their allegiance to the Buwayhid. 
After the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla, a Kurdish amir, 
Bàdh, had taken possession of the Diyàr Bakr. In 
order to halt Badh’s attempts to gain the remainder 
of the Djazira, the Buwayhid Samsàm al-Dawla, who 
had come to the throne in 379/989, authorized the 
two brothers to return to Mosul. They attempted 
there to regain power and fought against Badh 
with the help of the Bani *Ukayl. Bádh was killed in 
a battle against Husayn in the region of Balad. 
Badh’s successor, his nephew Abi ‘Ali b. Marwan, 
carried on the struggle against the two brothers and 
took Husayn prisoner, but released him on the inter- 
vention of the Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz, who received 
him in Syria and made him governor of Tyre in 
387/997. Another of Abū Taghlib’s brothers, Abu 
'I-Mutà* Dhu 'l-Karnayn, also entered the service 
of the Fatimid, and became governor of Damascus 
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in 401/1010-1. Aba Tahir Ibrahim was arrested and 
put to death by the ‘Ukaylid amir with whom he had 
fought against Badh. Mosul then passed into the 
power of an *Ukaylid dynasty. 

One of Husayn's grandsons, Husayn Abi Muham- 
mad, who like his ancestor bore the title Nasir al- 
Dawla, played an important róle in Egypt in the reign 
of al-Mustansir, first as governor of Syria, then in 
Cairo during the disturbances of 459/1065 and the 
following years. He was at one moment absolute 
master in Cairo, tried to re-establish the ‘Abbasid 
suzerainty there and deprived the caliph of all author- 
ity. He died in 465/1072, the victim, with his brother 
Fakhr al-‘Arab, of a conspiracy [see FATIMIDS, 
AL-MUSTANSIR and NASIR AL-DAWLA]. 

The Hamdànid emirate of Aleppo. The 
formation of the Hamdanid emirate of Aleppo was 
the work of ‘Ali b. Abi 'l-Haydjà? ‘Abd Allah b. 
Hamdan, Sayf al-Dawla. After the assassination of 
Ibn Rà?ik, Nasir al-Dawla had tried to gain control 
of his fief of the Diyar Mudar and of northern Syria. 
But the lieutenants whom he sent there had only 
a precarious authority and were disposed to render 
allegiance to the Ikhshid. In 332/944, the caliph, 
who was under the protection of the Hamdaànid, 
sought the support of the Ikhshid and tried to 
go to Syria. Fearing that the whole of Syria and 
the Diyaér Mudar would fall into the hands of 
the Ikhshid, Nasir al-Dawla sent troops under the 
command of Husayn b. Sa‘id b. Hamdan, who 
gained control of Aleppo. The caliph left for Rakka, 
accompanied, or rather escorted, by Sayf al-Dawla 
who had left Nisibis with him. However, the Ikhshid, 
who had driven Husayn b. Sa‘id out of Aleppo, had 
arrived at Rakka, to meet the caliph there. The caliph 
received the Ikhshid and confirmed him in the pos- 
session of Syria. Then the Ikhshid, who had refused 
to commit himself further, returned to Egypt, 
while the caliph retraced his steps to Baghdad. As 
the authority of the administrators whom the 
Ikhshid had appointed in northern Syria seemed 
rather precarious, Sayf al-Dawla decided to seize 
northern Syria, with the help of troops and money 
supplied by his brother. He entered Aleppo in Rabi‘ 
I 333/October 944, by arrangement with the Kilabis 
of the region and without any fighting. Then the 
Ikhshid reacted; after a war of more than two years, 
interrupted in 334/945 by a truce which the death of 
the Ikhshid encouraged Sayf al-Dawla to repudiate, 
a definitive peace was concluded between the Ham- 
danid and the son and successor of the Ikhshid, 
Unudjir, and in 336/947 Sayf al-Dawla became 
master of a state which comprised northern Syria 
(djund of Hims and of Kinnasrin, ‘Awdsim), the 
Syrian frontier marches, which submitted to him in 
335/946, and the greater part of the Diyàr Mudar 
and the Diyàr Bakr (see above). This Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian state remained theoretically subordinate to 
that of Mosul, Nasir al-Dawla being the elder, but 
in practice it was territorially and politically more 
important, and Sayf al-Dawla (who until then had 
fought for Nasir al-Dawla in ‘Irak, in Mesopotamia, 
even in Armenia, where in 328/940 he had received 
the submission of the Armenian princes, and against 
the Byzantines) became in fact independent of him 
and of the caliph. 

From the time he became master of Aleppo, res- 
ponsible for the defence of the Syro-Mesopotamian 
frontier (which extended from Cilicia to Shimshat 
and to Kàlikalà in Armenia), Sayf al-Dawla’s main 
task was the war against the Byzantines; but he had 
also to fight against the rebel tribes in Syria. He 
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built himself a splendid palace outside Aleppo, his 
main capital, the second being Mayy4farikin, on 
which too he lavished every care. He gathered round 
him a number of members of his family, including 
his cousin Abū Firas, whom he had made governor 
of Manbidj, and formed for himself a court made 
famous by the poets who were attached to it. He 
reigned in Aleppo from 336/947 until 356/967. The 
first period of his reign was marked by successes 
both within the realm and outside it, but in the later 
period, from 350/961-2 onwards, he suffered serious 
reverses—the temporary occupation of his capital 
by the Byzantines, the loss of Cilicia, internal dis- 
turbances and rebellions, and finally his own illness 
(hemiplegia). He died at Aleppo in Safar 356/ 
February 967, aged 51. Nevertheless the brilliance 
which he conferred on the emirate of Aleppo by 
his military victories and by his cultural influence, 
and through the poets and the prose-writers of 
what has been called the “circle of Sayf al-Dawla", 
has made him one of the most famous rulers of 
Islam. Without going into detail, we refer the 
reader to the article SAYF AL-DAWLA, which will 
deal with his campaigns against the Byzantines 
and against the tribes, the beginnings and the 
end of his career, his internal and external policy 
and his cultural róle (on him see M. Canard, of. 
cit., 489-505, 596-663, 741-827. Ulla S. Linder 
Welin, Sayf al-Dawlah's reign in Syria and Diyárbekr 
in the light of the numismatic evidence, offprint from 
Commentationes de nummis saeculorum IX-XI in 
Suecia repertis, i, Lund 1961, deals with the political 
events as reflected in the coins issued by Sayf 
al-Dawla). 

Sayf al-Dawla's successor was his son Sa‘d al- 
Dawla Abu 'l-Ma*àli, who at that time was at Mayyà- 
farikin and did not arrive in Aleppo until June-July 
967. He was the son of the sister of Abi Firàs al- 
Harith ibn Abi ’1-SAla? Safid and was only 15 years of 
age. He had to face the rebellion of Abi Firas, his 
father'scousin, who was at that time governor of Hims. 
Abi Firas was killed in battle in 357/April 968. After 
this Sa*d al-Dawla had to leave Aleppo because of 
the threat of the Byzantine armies, which at the 
end of 968 reached as far as Hims and Tripoli but did 
not, however, trouble Aleppo, where Sa*d al-Dawla 
had left his chamberlain (hádjib) Karghüyah, who 
had been his father's chamberlain and had already 
governed Aleppo during the absence of Sayf al- 
Dawla. Sa‘d al-Dawla was unable to return to 
Aleppo as soon as the disturbance was over because 
Karghüyah, ambitious to seize power for himself, 
had come out in open rebellion (358/968). The young 
amir, deprived of Aleppo by Karghüyah and of 
Rakka by Abū Taghlib, wandered from Sarüdj to 
Harran, Mayyàfàrikin and Manbidj, whence he 
advanced towards Aleppo. But he had to retreat 
before the presence of the Byzantine forces. In fact, 
Peter the Stratopedarch and Michael Bourtzes had 
taken Antioch at the end of 358/October 969, and 
Peter the Stratopedarch had entered Aleppo and 
imposed on Karghüyah a treaty making Aleppo a 
Byzantine protectorate (Safar 359/December 969- 
January 970) which excluded Sa*d al-Dawla from 
the emirate of Aleppo in favour of Karghüyah and, 
after him, of his lieutenant Bakdjür. Sa*d al-Dawla 
obtained refuge at Hims, whence he succeeded in 
returning to Aleppo only in 367/977, after Karghüyah 
had been removed by his lieutenant Bakdjür. 

At first Sa*d al-Dawla's authority extended only 
over the Syrian provinces, Abü Taghlib having in 
360/971 seized the whole of the Djazira.However, by 
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recognizing the suzerainty of the Buwayhid ‘Adud 
al-Dawla in 368/979 (which gained for him from the 
caliph the Jakab of Sa‘d al-Dawla), he succeeded in 
recovering the Diyár Mudar, with the exception of 
Rahba and Rakka, from Abi Taghlib, now a fugitive. 
He had appointed Bakdjir governor of Hims, but 
he lost no time in entering into conflict with him. 
Bakdjür relied for help on the Fatimid, who had 
promised him the governorship of Damascus and 
whose plan was to take advantage of the enmity 
between Bakdjür and Sa‘d al-Dawla to seize the 
emirate of Aleppo for himself. In order to fight against 
Bakdjür, Sa*d al-Dawla relied on the help of the 
Byzantines, who, in 371/981-2, had just sent an 
army to Aleppo to remind the amir of his obligations 
under the treaty of 359, which from then on he was 
obliged to fulfil more or less scrupulously. It was a 
Byzantine army which, in 373/983, forced Bakdjür, 
who had come to lay siege to Aleppo, to raise the 
siege, and which also returned Hims to Sa‘d al- 
Dawla. The conflict between Bakdjür and Sa‘d al- 
Dawla ceased during the time that Bakdjir, driven 
out of Hims, was governor of Damascus for the 
Fatimid caliph al-‘Aziz, particularly as Sa‘d al- 
Dawla, no longer able to rely on support from the 
Buwayhids whose power was then in decline, made 
overtures to the Fatimid caliph and recognized his 
sovereignty in 376/986. But hostilities recommenced 
when Bakdjür, engaged in conflict with the Fatimid 
vizier Ibn Killis, was obliged to abandon Damascus 
and installed himself at Rakka, whence he marched 
against Aleppo. He received little support from the 
Fatimid, whereas Sa‘d al-Dawla received Byzantine 
reinforcements, and he was defeated at Na‘ira to 
the east of Aleppo in 381/991, captured and exe- 
cuted. But Sa‘d al-Dawla quarrelled with the Fati- 
mid caliph over the arrest of Bakdjür's children, 
which was done contrary to a promise that he had 
given, and if he had not died in Shawwiàl 381/ 
December 991, like his father of hemiplegia, he 
would certainly have attacked the Fatimid possessions 
in Syria, as he had haughtily threatened the Fatimid 
ambassador that he would do. 

Sa‘d al-Dawla’s policy had been to manceuvre 
among Byzantium, the Buwayhid and the Fatimid. 
He was not absolutely loyal either to the Fatimid 
or to the Emperor, for in 375/985 the Emperor had 
to invade his territory because he was not fulfilling 
his obligations. Sa‘d al-Dawla avenged himself for 
this intervention, which had led to the capture of 
Killis and the bombardment of Apamea and of 
Kafartab, by sending Karghüyah against the 
monastery of Dayr Sam‘an [g.v.] where he massacred 
a great number of monks and led others in captivity 
to Aleppo. However, a new agreement was concluded 
in 376/May 986, which did not prevent Sa‘d al- 
Dawla from supporting the rebel Skleros when the 
latter was set free by the Buwayhid at the end of 
986, and in addition from recognizing at the same 
time (December 986) Fatimid suzerainty. In internal 
affairs he had only a precarious authority (on all this 
see M. Canard, op. cit., 665-94). 

Sa‘d al-Dawla was succeeded by his son Sa‘id Abu 
’l-Faqā’il Sa‘id al-Dawla. The history of his reign is 
almost exclusively that of the attempts of Fatimid 
Egypt to gain the emirate of Aleppo, which were 
opposed by the Byzantine emperor. A first attempt 
in 382/992 by the Fatimid general Mangütekin, who 
laid siege to Aleppo, failed, less by reason of the oper- 
ations of Bourtzes, the Byzantine governor of 
Antioch, than because of Mangütekin's lack of 
vigour and the excellent resistance of Aleppo. A 


second attempt by the same Mangütekin in 384/944 
was almost successful, for Bourtzes, to whom Sa*d 
al-Dawla and his minister Lu?lu?, the former cham- 
berlain of Sa‘d al-Dawla, appealed for help, was 
defeated at the Ford of the Orontes, and Aleppo was 
besieged for about eleven months. But on the one 
hand the persistence of Lu?lu? and on the other the 
arrival of the emperor Basil II in person, sent for 
from Bulgaria by a Hamdanid ambassador, in the 
spring of 995, forced Mangütekin to retreat. The 
Hamdànid amir and Lulu? humbly prostrated 
themselves before the emperor in gratitude for this. 
Later, the Egyptians extended their authority further 
and further over the emirateof Aleppo. In 388/998 they 
even defeated the Byzantines outside Apamea, which 
remained in Egyptian hands. In 389/999 a new Byzan- 
tine campaign, which advanced as far as Beirut, 
strengthened the defence of Aleppo against the Egyp- 
tians by the establishment of a Byzantine garrison 
at Shayzar. But in 391/1001 Basil II concluded a 
peace treaty with the Fatimid caliph al-Hakim, who, 
on his side, signed a treaty with the amir of Aleppo. 

After this the emirate of Aleppo steadily declined. 
After the beginning of the reign of Sa‘id al-Dawla, a 
large number of Hamdanid ghulams had passed into 
the service of Egypt. Lu?lu? aimed to seize entirely 
the power which he was in fact already wielding, for 
he completely dominated Sa‘id al-Dawla, to whom 
he had given his daughter in marriage. He therefore 
had Sa‘id al-Dawla assassinated in 392/1002. From 
then on he held the power, which he shared with 
his son Mansür. In 394/1003-4, he rid himself of the 
members of the Hamdànid family: the two sons of 
Sa‘id al-Dawla, Abu ’l-Hasan ‘Ali and Abu ’1-Ma‘ali 
Sharif, were exiled to Cairo; a son of Sa‘d al-Dawla, 
Abu ’l-Haydja’, fled, disguised as a woman, to the 
court of the emperor Basil. 

Lu?lu? died in 399/1008. His son Mansür succeeded 
him and received investiture from the Fatimid caliph 
with the title of Murtada al-Dawla (the Approved of 
the dynasty). His reign was marked by an attempt 
to restore the Hamdanids in the person of Abu ’l- 
Haydja’, the son of Sa‘d al-Dawla. At the request of 
a large faction at Aleppo, his brother-in-law, the 
Marwanid Mumabhid al-Dawla of the Diyàr Bakr, 
obtained the Emperor’s permission for Abu ’l-Haydja? 
to leave Constantinople. He reached Mayyáfàrikin, 
whence he marched with a small army on Aleppo. 
But he was not given the Emperor’s support. Man- 
sir b. Lu?lu? enticed over to his side the Kilabis who 
had joined Abu ’l-Haydja? and obtained in addition 
Egyptian help, for he was scarcely more than a 
Fatimid governor. The defeated Abu 'l-Haydià? fled 
towards Malatya and from there returned to Constan- 
tinople. The Emperor wished to send him back into 
Muslim territory but Mansür intervened to persuade 
the Emperor to keep him with him. It is probable 
that he was converted to Christianity and served in 
the Byzantine army, for there exists his seal with on 
one side his name in Arabic and on the other the 
representation of a person who seems to wear his 
hair in military style and to wear a belt with a legend 
in Greek: Hagios Theodoros (Saint Theodore Stra- 
tilates?). (See Halil Edhem, Sceaux dw Musée de 
Constantinople, 1321, 42, no. 31). 

By a curious trick of fate, Mansür b. Lu?lu?, after 
he had been dethroned by Salih b. Mirdàs in 406/ 
1015-6, also took refuge in Byzantine territory and 
received as a fief the castle of Shih al-Laylün, near 
to the frontier; he also made an unsuccessful attempt 
to return to Aleppo and served in the Byzantine 
army, for he appears on the side of Romanus Argyrus 
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at the battle of A*zàz in 421/1030 (see Kamil al-Din, 
Zubdat al-halab, ed. Dahan, sub anno; cf. M. Canard, 
op. cit., 709-11 and 859). 

Thus ended, after that of the Hamdanids of Mosul, 
the dynasty of the Hamdanids of Aleppo. Both were 
of a character uncommon at this time, in that they 
were Arab dynasties. Both played an important 
political róle; they had their period of greatness 
which was followed by decline. The historian of 
Mayyafarikin, Ibn al-Azrak, has given a melancholy 
account of this (see M. Canard, Sayf al-Dawla. 
Recueil de textes, 1934, 279-80). The patronage of 
Nàsir al-Dawla and of Sayf al-Dawla favoured in 
Mosul and Aleppo a remarkable literary development. 
The names of Ibn Nubāta, of Kushadjim, of al- 
Nami, al-Sari, Babbagha, Abū Firàs, of al-Mutanabbi 
and others will always be associated with the Ham- 
dànid dynasty. The Hamdanids have been praised, 
by writers impressed by their efforts in the Holy 
War, by their Arab qualities of courage and gener- 
osity and by the ostentation with which they sur- 
rounded themselves, and they retained enormous 
prestige. But they have also had their critics. In their 
own time, Ibn Hawkal (119-20, 140 ff., 153-4) did 
not spare them his criticisms, for he was outspoken 
in his judgement of their tyrannical administration 
and their cupidity. Of present day writers, Kurd 
*Ali has also reacted against the unbounded admir- 
ation which the Arab world has accorded them. 
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HAMDİ, HAMD ALLAH (853/1449-909/1503), 
Turkish poet, born at Góynük near Bolu. He was 
the youngest of the twelve (or seven) sons of the 
famous shaykh Ak Shams al-Din [q.v.], who had 
succeeded Hadjdji Bayram as the superior of the 
Bayrámiyya. Hamdi lost his father at the age of ten. 
He had an unhappy childhood, which probably 
inspired him to write his famous mathnawt Yusuf we 
Zuleykha. In the introductory part of this work he 
relates that his lazy, ignorant and quarrelsome 
brothers ill-treated him and were jealous of him 
because of the great affection their father Ak Shams 
al-Din showed him. “Joseph reached the extremity 
of his misfortunes, there is no end to my suffering" 
(Yusuf we Züleykhà, Istanbul, MS Universite T.Y. 
675, fols. r1b-z2a). Although he has nothing lau- 
datory to say of his brothers, some of them are 
mentioned in the sources as outstanding ‘ulema? 
(Hüseyn Enisi, Menákib-i Ak Shams al-Din and 
Tashkóprü-záde, al-Shakaik al-nut*mániy ye, passim). 

Very little is known about his early life and his 
education. Judging by his works and by the fact 
that he was for a short time mudarris at the madrasa 
of Mehemmed I in Bursa, he must have had a 
classical training. From various complaints and 
remarks scattered in his works, particularly in his 
mathnawi Leyla we M edin (Istanbul, MS Üniversite 
T.Y. 800, fol. 110) it seems evident that Hamdi did 
not enjoy protection or encouragement from any 
sultan, vizier or other dignitary. According to some 
tedhkire-writers (Latifi, KlInall-zade Hasan Celebi, 
Beyáni, s.v.) he originally submitted his Yusuf we 
Ziileykha to Bayezid II, with a dedicatory introduc- 


tion. As there was no response from the sultan, he 
removed the dedication in subsequent copies and 
replaced it with lines complaining of Fate. During 
his short stay in Bursa as mudarris, Hamdi became 
a disciple of the sheykk Ibrahim Tenniri, one of his 
father's khalifas, and retired to Göynük where he 
lived a secluded life. His circumstances must have 
been difficult as Hasan Celebi reports that he made 
his living by copying and selling his own works. He 
died at Góynük where he is buried beside his father. 
Apart from various treatises on religion and 
mysticism mentioned in the sources, which have not 
come down to us, Hamdi is the author of the following 
works: (1) Diwan, a small volume, copies of which 
are extremely rare and which is not characteristic of 
the poet, since Hamdi distinguished himself in the 
mathnawi genre and his conventional kasidas and 
ghazals, mostly with a mystic leaning couched in 
safi terminology, are of rather limited inspiration. For 
a fairly good copy see Süleymaniye-Esad Efendi 
no. 2626; (2) Yusuf we Züleykhá, a mathnawi on 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, treated in a 
mystical manner. Originally based on the data given 
in the Kur?àn and its commentaries, later elaborated 
by outstanding Persian poets, the story was made 
the subject of a mainawi by several Eastern and 
Western Turkish poets. Hamdi's work, completed in 
897/1492, became immensely popular and very many 
copies are to be found in the libraries of Turkey and 
Europe (for copies in Istanbul libraries see Istanbul 
Kütüphaneleri Türkçe Hamseler Kataloğu, Istanbul 
1961, 22-37). Hamdi says in his work that he 
followed the Yusuf we Züleykhà attributed to 
Firdawsi and particularly that of Djámi. In fact 
most of the mathnawi is in line with Djàmi's with the 
difference that he uses the khafif metre instead of 
í Djami's hazadj and he intersperses the mathnawi 
with ghazals following the tradition of Sheykhi; 
(3) Leyla we Medjniin, a mathnawi completed in 
905/1499-1500, based on the well-known legend of 
Arabic origin, also a parallel to Djàmi's homonymous 
work. Although not inferior to the Yduswf we 
Züleykhà this mathnawi did not enjoy the same 
popularity and was almost ignored after Fudili’s 
(a good copy dated 936/1530 is MS Ayasofya 3901/2); 
(4) Tuhfet al-Sushshak, an allegorical mathnawi, the 
most original of Hamdi’s works. A young merchant 
(the human soul) sets forth from Caesarea (the sacred 
country), as the result of guidance by the sheykh 
Ewhad al-Din, with servants and merchandise (the 
capabilities of the soul) for Constantinople (this sad 
world), where his great beauty causes the Byzantine 
vizier (beshrouded reason) to select him as a fitting 
husband for his equally beautiful daughter (bodily 
delight). The young merchant abandons his true 
faith and devotes himself to his beloved. Two sons 
are born to them. At a service in the church ot St. 
Sophia, the young merchant sees his volume of the 
Kur?àn which he had placed there when he abandoned 
Islam. As he opens the pages of the volume, he 
lights on a verse exhorting those whose hearts have 
grown hard to return to God. The young merchant 
cries aloud as the light of divine guidance streams 
into his soul. The vizier and his daughter embrace 
Islam at this holy sign and all three depart for 
Caesarea. Since most mathnawis elaborated usually 
one of the known and common themes of the Islamic 
world, this original tale does not seem to have 
aroused much interest, as the MSS are extremely 
rare (a good copy is in the British Museum, MS Or. 
7115); (5) Kiydafet-name, (the Book of Features), 
i a short mathnawi in khafif metre on the tra- 


